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THA. 
THIS YEAR’S GROWTH, 


VIA SUEZ CANAL, 


J. F. MART’S 


Establishments, 
OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


110, Borough Buildings, London Road; 


AND 
62, OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER. 
Congou ........)...... 2s. 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 


Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 

Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3s. 4d. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
Souchong, 4s. 


DAVIES’S 
DAY HOTEL, AND RESTAURANT, 


| 2, ROOK ST., YORK ST., 

OFF MOSLEY STREET. 

DINING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
CHOICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 
ee & __ ALES. 
W. MILBURN’S 
Agricultural Implement Depot, 


| 7, Topp Street, Corporation STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 

Double-furrow Ploughs, Turnip Cutters, Pulpers, Chaff 
Cuttérs, from 42s. each ; Oilcake, Mills, &c. 


PINOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


| BAZAAR, 
| $4 4 36, GREAT DUCIE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


‘Pianofortes, Harmoniums, dc. on Sale 
| or Hire; 

' Also on the Two Years’ Hire System. 
PIANOFORTES BY ALL THE LEADING MAKERS, 
New and Second Hand, from £5 to £200. 

| A Visit Respectfully Solicited. 

£C. LOCKE, Proprietor, 


____ Practical Manufacturer Forty Years. 






















WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SENUINE SILENT WORKING SEWING MACHINES, 


by twenty years’ experience, 
i & Sale ef over HALF A MILLION, to be the 
est Sewing Machines in the World 


or Pamity Use and Gen i 
| ba jeneral Manufacturing Purposes. 
| Prices from £6. 6s, Cash, or on Easy herme 


1 Prospectus free. 
be Depot: 131, MARKET STREET, 





MANCHESTER. 





CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 
CURACOA, from Amsderdam. 
MARASCHINO, from Zara. 

CHERRY CORDIAL, from Copenhagen. 
NOYAU DE MARTINIQUE. 
BENEDICTINE, from the Abbey. 
TRAPPISTINE, from the Monastery. 
PARFAIT AMOUR, from Bordeaux. 
CRFME DE THE-MOKA-VANILLE, ditto. 


} GOLDWATER, from Dantzic. 


KUMMEL, from Riga. 
PUNCH ESSENCES, Rum, Arrac, Pine Apple. 
MILK PUNCH, finest quality. 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 


MANOHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp SrrReEeEr. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicnw Srreerv. 








LANGTON © 





UFF’S 
SODA WATER. POTASS WATER. 
SELTZER WATER. LEMONADE. 

GINGERADE, &c. 

Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of, the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages. 

J. H. CUFF (late Thompstone), 
ATKINSON STKEET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


f£stablished 1801. 


— + 


THE 


GLOBE PARCEL EXPRESS, 


1274, MARKET STREET. 
PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, 

AND THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 





GOODS anpD PARCELS FORWARDED PER MAIL AND 
oTrneR SreaMers on Saitina Vessers to Inpia, 
Cuina, AUSTRALIA, Unrrep States, CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


 CAVARGNA, 
Cook and Confectioner, 


PURVEYOR 


To their R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, to 
his Majesty the King of Italy, and H.R.H, 
Prince Eugenio of Carignano. 


A series of Bills of Fare for Wedding Breakfasts, 
Banquets, Ball Suppers, Soirées, &c., can be had on 
application, or by post, to Mr. Cavargna, aud estimates 
for any number of guests at a few hours’ notice, 
including the hire of silver plate, china, linen, epergnes, 


and every requisite, All tastefully executed, d la Jobn 


Bull, or on the Continental principle, with every luxury 


experience can suggest, 





93, UPPER BROOK STREET, 


99 & 101, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


| ONE DOSE RELIEVES, ONE BOTTLE CURES. 
MYHE most certain Cure for | 





Coughs, Bronchitis, &e., is 
PRATT’S * BLACK CHERRY COUGH 
CURE,” 


13}d. and 2s, 9d. per bottle. 
Sold by J. Woolley and W. Mather; the 
Proprietor, G. W. PRATT, Cavendish 
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country. 


“Every Genuine Bottle only bears this Trado | 


Mark.” 





Price One Penny. 
_(“THOMPSTONE’S”) | 
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MStreet ; and all chemists in town and | 
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HOTEL, Fennel Street, near the 


Mrs. ROBERT EYRE (late Miss Collier, of the White Bear Hotel), the WHEAT SHEAF 


Victoria Station, and Royal Exchange. An Ordinary, ‘Tuesdays and Fridays, at Half-past One. 
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M&A. MAE OSSE, ART PHOTOGRAPHER, has the Lanen 








Studio in England. 82, VICTORIA STREET. 
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EXTENSIVE SPRIN G DELIVERIES 


MILLINERY, STRAW BONNETS, AND HATS, 


TAMES LOW ZB’ — 
15, 17, AnD 19, OLDHAM STREET (NEAR PICCADILLY), 


A large and beautiful assortment of Millinery Bonnets, comprising the latest novelties of the London, Berlin, and] other 
Continental Markets. 
Special attention is invited to the elegant display of Trimmed Straw Bonnets, in every shade and colour now so much wor. 
Trimmed Straw Hats, Dress Caps, &c., in great variety. 


SA MBS OW H’s, 
_ 15, 17, & 19, OLDHAM STREET (NEAR PICCADILLY). 


SPRING FASHIONS in the MANTLE & COSTUME DEPARTMENTS, 


SA WE EK S&S EA @ YY EK’ S&S 


15, 17, AND 19, OLDHAM STREET (NEAR PICCADILLY). 
MANTLES. 


Loose, Semi-fitting, and Fitting German and Lyons Velvet Jackets, in great variety, from 2 guineas to 154 guineas. 
Rich Gros Grain and Cashmere de Soie Jackets, from 14} to 12 guineas. 

Loose and Semi-fitting White and Fancy German and Scotch Cloth Jackets, trimmed Satin, Silk, and Terry, 

from 9s, 1ld. to 50s. 
Special attention has been paid to the Juvenile Department, which is replete with every novelty, 

COSTUMES. 

Alpaca, Camlet, and Challé Costumes, in the New Shades of Brown, Drab, Grey, &c., from 25s. 6d. to 5 guineas, 

Black Silk Costumes, Tunics, and Made-up Robes in great variety. 
SHAWLS. 


Paisley and French Wove Longs, from 1} to 10 guineas. 
The New Reversible Paisley in Silk and Wool, from 19s. 6d. to 5 guineas. 
The New Anglo-Indian Stripe Rep Shawl, from 12s, 6d. to 50s. 


JAMES LOW D’S, 
‘15, 17, & 19, OLDHAM STREET (NEAR PICCADILLY). 


SECOND DELIVERY OF 
SWISS EMBROIDERY, NOTTINGHAM LACE, AND SCOTCH CURTAINS, 


VT A WE KE & “tO -~ww E'S, 
15, 17, & 19, OLDHAM STREET (NEAR PICCADILLY). 








Muslin Curtains, 6 yards long sips ... 1s. 11d. to 3s, 9d. per set. 
Muslin Curtains, 7 yards long ee ond “as ove ite yo _ 4s, 9d. to 7s. 6d. per set. 
Muslin Curtains, 8 yards long... — sin ons ie re oon ... 8s. 11d. to 17s. 6d. per set. 
Muslin Curtains, 9 yards long si vee a cet - ne se 17s. 6d. to 40s. Od. per set. 
Leno Curtains, 6 yards long ei von ie was “ee ne den ... 28. 11d. to 5s, 9d. per set. 
Leno Curtains, 7 yards long ... pee wen 7 si ein ene it 6s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per set. 
Leno Curtains, 8 yards long ~ $n am mn one vn on .. 9s. 6d. to 19s, 6d. per set. 
Leno Curtains, 9 yards long ia ode “a an ies bes 16s, 6d. to 50s. 0d. ms 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 6 yards long... = = one “ie ao ... 2s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. per " 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 7 yards long __... mt jae ~ oo oa 4s. 1ld. to 9s. 6d. woot 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 8 yards long... ea soe, a ae eat ... 8s. Lld. to 19s. 9d. hier 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 9 yards long cae aa bay 18s, 6d. to 60s. Od. per 


Swiss Embroidered Curtains from 12s. Gd. to 7 guineas per eet. 


JAMES LOW D’S, 
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15, 17, & 19, OLDHAM STREET (NEAR PICCADILLY). 
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THE SIX DAYS’ MISSION IN 
MANCHESTER. 


- AST week was a week of missions. Not missions of the 
“Greenland’s icy mountains” pattern, nor any of the 
missions of “women,” but a sort of revival of a respectable 
kind at churches, where select clergymen were brought to lend 
enchantment to the scene by preaching to such congregations as 
could, by hook or by crook, be gathered together. The original 
proposition was, we believe, to have had the mission services in 
all the churches in Manchester ; but as the thing had been done 
dsewhere with some success—factitious, temporary, or perma- 
nent, we don’t know — by some of the “ High” school, the 
Bishop of St. Ann’s Square interfered, and so the ordinance was 
confined to six churches, situate in thickly peopled parts, not, as 
arule, inconveniently crowded during the ordinary ministrations 
with the dwellers in the neighbourhood, or, in more polite 
language, the nobility, gentry, and inhabitants of the vicinity. 
Every plan was tried to make the services attractive. The 
Act of Uniformity was treated with nearly as much indignity as 
commercial men bestow on the Statute of Frauds; the “ wicked 
man” was put in a corner for the nonce ; a new book of offices 
on the plan of the Unitarian breviary, with “first” and “second” 
services, was compiled from the Litany and the Commination ser- 
vice, and all went merry as a passing bell, The plan of the services 
seemed to be this :—Nothing was done in the mornings, except 
perhaps a Communion service at seven or eight o'clock, nor in 
the afternoons, all the people being at work, or being supposed to 
be; and at night the ordinary evening service was got through 
in a statutory and prefunctory manner. Then the bells were 
tung again for about half an hour, during which time the rector, 
curate, and paid and volunteer staff and their friends went about 
generally in the smaller streets in the district, calling at dwelling 
houses, and even accosting passers-by in the streets, inviting 
them to come to the mission-service, In some cases they suc- 
ceeded in drawing in a considerable number of people who do 
not often see the inside of a place of worship of.any kind. 
“They're only a copyin’ hus,” said a Hallelujah Bandsman. 
A conscientious and particular Baptist said it was “nobbut a 
Revival preachin,” like the same as they had. An enthusiastic 
Wesleyan declared that they were only doing what John Wesley 
had been doing for most of his life; while a disdainful Roman 
Catholic inquired if none of them were acquainted with the 
Yanious preaching orders of his church, who had gone about the 
country holding revival meetings hundreds of years before Bap- 
Usts or Wesleyans were heard of. “ Whereupon,” as the lawyers 
Sy, “issue was joined,” and we left them at it. 
The hour being supposed to have arrived, the service was 
by one of the clergy, usually the rector, reading the few 
Prayers at the beginning of the new book. This was followed by 
* hymn or two from the dozen at the end. This little book 
ows at a glance one of the present wants,-defects, at all events, 
of the Church of England. There is no elasticity in the services, 
there 18 an apparent impossibility of varying them. In every 
h, it must be either morning or evening service, matins or 
‘vensong ;” and the latest, and to all appearance, the only 





concession, that can be made is, that after you have duly had 
your “evensong,” you may have any other service you like, but 
it must be made up out of the Prayer Book. In the present 
dead-lock between the Evangelicals and the Orthodox, it seems, 
by common consent, considered impossible to prepare a collection 
of offices or special’ services for occasional use that would be 
accepted by each party. So until high and low are disposed 
of, no one can score “game,” or even, as Dick Swiveller would 
say, “two for his heels.” By an equal consent, however, all 
seem to have agreed to consider hymns /¢ra’ natura, a kind of 
common property. The High Churchman sings Toplady’s 
“Rock of Ages” with as much unction as Mr. Gladstone has 
used in his translation of it into Latin, where it reads as if worthy 
to rank with the best in the Parisian Breviary ; and the Evan- 
gelical and the Orthodox equally accept John Wesley’s hymns on 
the Eucharist as for sound doctrine. By an ingenious usc of this 
unworded treaty, the Ritualist—-“ Ceremonialist” is the latest 
name given him—contrives.to get into church formulas which 
look uncommonly like services, “ Litanies” they are called— 
“Litany of the Holy Name” and “of the Child Jesus,” for 
children’s services, and such like, which are sung with consider- 
able gnthusiasm. 

But the sight of this book has led us somewhat astray. After 
the hymn or two, the clergyman supposed to have the charge of 
the mission delivered from the pulpit a kind of address, extem- 
pore, or what should be extempore, consisting of direct appeals 
to the various classes of evil-doers to quit their ill ways and 
manners for the several reasons that may always be adduced, 
pointing them out, with varying ability and various degrees of 
distinctness, as offences not only against the Christian life, but 
against society and man’s own self interest. After this address 
came, usually, the “second service,” which was the latter part of 
the service for Ash Wednesday, beginning with the 51st Psalm. 
One of the clergy said the first half of each verse as far as the 
point, and the congregation, all kneeling, said aloud-the other 
half. Then, after another hymn, another address was given 
from the Bible-stand or Lectern, or some place on the floor of 
the church, by one of the missioners, or by the Bishop, who took 
the greatest interest in all the proceedings, and himself visited 
all the churches, taking one each evening, in turn. We hap- 
pened to meet with him on two occasions in the course of 
our peregrinations during this Passion Week. The closing part 
of one of his addresses, given early in the week, was the most 
powerful thing of the kind we ever heard, and sleeve cuffs and 
corners of shawls were much in use for rubbing off those bits of 
dust that somehow will settle upon people’s eyelashes sometimes. 
The second address is given at some length in last Saturday’s 
City News, and such of our readers as have not already seen it 
can refer to it and judge for themselves. Another hymn or two, 
and the Benediction concluded the service. 

It was somewhat curious to notice the attitude of the Man- 
chester press on the subject of this novel and noteworthy mission. 
The Guardian, finding that it had nothing to do with any small 
Unitarian school, declined even to mention it. The Examiner, 
as a public journal which should have carried the balance of 
justice, held the sliding-scale of nonconformity, which had no 
degree in it marked for a Church of England mission. The 
Courier, the so-called Church paper, so far as noticed it at all, 
which was very slightly, damned it, in the interests of the truth 
as it is in Bardsley, with faint praise. And the City Mews, 
alone among our local journals, not being intensely occupied 
with the state of matters at Bucharest, gave fair and due pub- 
licity to the mission, and reported the Bishop’s address given on 
the evening before publication. 

Whether this mission will have done any good no one, of 


course, can tell. A great part of the audience or congregation . 
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at most of the churches were of that respectable lower middle 
class who fill, or at all events more or less occupy, our churches 
and chapels. But they weren’tall. A large number were of the 
waif and stray order, the lost or somewhat discoloured sheep of 
the house of England. If any man can aid them to help them- 
selves we wish him God-speed ; he is more likely to succeed if 
he tries than if he doesn’t. 


ec 
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FAILURE OF THE POLICE IN 
SALFORD. 


HE cry ‘‘ where are the police ?” is periodically heard in all towns, 
but it is rare that such a cry becomes chronic, as’it has of late in 
Salford. Outrage after outrage, and even murder after murder have been 
committed in the public streets, and in almost broad daylight, and only 
when too late have the police putin an appearance. A single policeman 
cannot be ubiquitous, but with our modern intercommunicating streets, 
under good management, an intelligent officer can practically keep his 
eye ona considerable area. Of course there are limits to such areas, 
but their limits are proportionate to their compactness, and an extended 
narrow oblong is obviously more difficult to watch than a square of 
exactly the same superficial contents would be. 

For months past we have at intervals been engaged in calling attention 
to the insecurity of life and property in Salford ; to the total inade- 
quacy of the police ; and to the culpable negligence of the Council or 
the Watch Committee. From careful inquiry we are led to believe that 
there are neither men enough employed nor are the beats economically 
arranged. Compared with Manchester, the proportion of police to 
population is a very small one, and, as a consequence, the men have 
impossible miles to traverse. If a man’s beat is a two hours’ one (and 
some in Salford are even larger), it follows that a great proportion of 
the places on his beat must be unprotected during such two hours ; or, 
in other words, that for two hours you may be murdered or garrotted or 
have your house broken into without your cry of ‘‘ Police!” being 
heard by the person whose aid you seek. 

There is a great deal to be said in favour of Colonel Henderson’s 
plan, now enforced in London, of having certain fixed points at which a 
policeman can always be found, and there is a great deal to be said 
against the present system of meeting at fixed hours at certain points. 
In a sparsely-officered district whenever two policemen are together the 
ground far right and left is unprotected, and the immediate neighbour- 
hood is over-protected. A proper supervision by superintendents is 
necessary, and in semi-country quarters of the town a few mounted 
police would be both more efficient and more economical than men on 
foot, The question of mounted police has somehow never entered the 
h ads of our local authorities. It is worthy of trial, and most certain is 
it that our chief constables should be provided with horses. The more 
the subordinates are overlooked by their superiors the more efficient they 
will become, and the more the heads themselves become acquainted with 
the ins and outs of their towns the better able will they be to appreciate 
the weaknesses of their positions. A chief-constable should possess the 
concentrated knowledge of all his férce, and be able to give effect to such 
knowledge with promptness and precision. 

In Salford the parsimony of the Watch Committee interferes with the 
efficiency of the force. The salaries paid are too small, the encourage- 
ment held out of promotion is too scanty, and if half is true that we 
hear, individual interference and arrogance of authority on the part of 
individual members of the Watch Committee have too long been 
tolerated. An efficient Chief ought to be encouraged in what may be 
called constitutional despotism. He should be trusted implicitly, and 
treated as an adviser rather than as a servant. The cry for more men 
has been loud and long in Salford, and yet it has met with no response 
The very offices themselves have become a bye-word for their want of 
accommodation, and their clerks and superintendents are notoriously 
overworked, especially on Sundays. 

Another great weakness of watch committees has hitherto’ been the 
constituting themselves into judicial committees, and pre-investigating 
cases which only the Bench can legally and constitutionally deal with. 
Salford has here, in some measure, reformed herself by refusing any 
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more to try publican’s cases. The interests of the publican ought to be = 
as jealously guarded by the police as those of any other class of the re 
community, and from their extreme openness to the levying of black. 
mail, mere police evidence, and that given before non-legal mi & 
should be very cautiously received. Police duties, both as between the ia 
police and the public on the one hand, and authorities and the police on a 
the other, always have and always will require the greatest tact, care, 
and firmness in their conception and carrying into effect. The Salford ~ 
Council, through their Watch Committee, have not hitherto earned the . 
spontaneous thanks of their constituents. Let them for the future so wil 
reform their present unsatisfactory regime as to discharge the difficult i ne 
but all-important trust with satisfaction to others who are enlightened = 
enough to know that to be penny-wise will invariably, in the end, tum rf 
out to be pound-foolish. an 
ee | can | 
[HOLIDAY NOTES AND RAMBLES] f 
INGLEBOROUGH. he 
sear or three ways of getting to the top of Ingleborough may be mt 
taken from Clapham ; or rather two or three ways of beginning i oo 
the ascent. The best is the one we are going to describe. Leaving the | I 
church on the right, we are no sooner outside the village than the climb | i ony 
begins, and as a sudden preliminary—for the traveller has very | _ 
to go down again to the same level from which he started—itisa | js 
tolerably hard one. The ladies may avoid this introduction if they can | ™ 
get permission—which we do not think would be refused—to go through cre 
Mr. Farrer’s grounds. Opening a gate, we enter a steep lane lined with the 
nut and sloe trees. Toilsome though the ascent be, it is worth taking | ate 
if it be only for the pretty view obtained of the village nestling amid the | lal 
trees below. At the top of the lane a walk through pleasant meadows | be kn 
brings us to Clapdale farm. Passing through the yard, where a furious viile 
barking of dogs greets us, a quick descent through a wood, and over « 
moss-covered stones, and we are in Clapdale. Here our path is joined | ahage 
by the road through the grounds. Of the beauty of Clapdale it is oe 
mpossible to speak too highly. A narrow dale, with smooth and quite The 
level bottom,” 
Whereof the grene gras Ingebe 
So smale, so thicke, so short, so fresh of hewe Imagini 
That most like unto grene wool wot I, it was, we find 
as wrote Chaucer. On the right a clear running stream, eddying hill we 
round brown-tufted boulders, and bubbling into still pools, in which the slightly 
timid trout are seen darting to some friendly shelter. Beyond this a until Ic 
narrow strip of stunted and twisted trees, with roots buried in vegets Inglebo 
tion, and, past these, hills rising into perpendicular limestone precipices. tourist 


On the left a craggy, wooded slope, ascending one cannot see where for 


ci 






the matted branches. Such is Clapdale. Of its botanical richness " thipped 
may give an idea by saying that we have counted, without searching, in xhe 
a few dozen yards, eight or nine varieties of ferns. gun ab 

Continuing along this charming glen we reach the entrance to Ingle- dlapida 
borough Cave. Space will not now permit us to do justice to this wot thought 
derful result of the operations of natural law. For countless ages have penta 
its beauties slowly accumulated in solitary darkness. The pri i df round th 
art and music have flourished in its desolate halls. At length, in this ae 
last century, man has been admitted, bringing light with him to strike on al 
into brilliance its snowy lustres, to ring cadences from its pendant sa | "as 
lactites, and to stand amazed before the perfect grace and elaborate . 
construction of its gothic arches. The thanks of all lovers of Nature are Vilages 






due to the owners of the estate for the undisturbed condition in 
one of the finest and longest caves in the country has been 
Passing the entrance to the cave and continuing our walk along the 
green vista we reach Trow-Gill, a fitting termination to s0 charming * 
spot and a grand introduction to the wildness beyond. At aoe ow 
perpendicular cliffs on either hand gradually approach, until the new 
completely closed in. Between these barriers of grey stone of fall 
solemnity seem eternal. At the farthest end we find a staircase sia 
rocks leading up to a narrow passage about wide enough (0 #¢ the 
man. Climbing this and passing between the grim portals rT te 
summit of the cliffs and are now fairly on the mountain nr for 
us remark that not only a fine day but a dry season should poe nent 
the ascent, otherwise the marshy condition of the fells will od 
gress unpleasant if not impossible. But in dry weathes the moss 
ee 
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Bi 
short-cropped herbage—Ingleborough Fells are fine lands for sheep- 
guing—spring elastically beneath our feet and we get blithely over the 
On every hand we shall find, if we choose to look for them, 
cavesand holes and “ pots.” We have partially explored some of the 
| former, and entering a crevice have found ourselves in long galleries and 
ramifying passages leading to the brink of fearful pits and to 
| some other exit from which we have crept like a rabbit from his 
| burrow. In such adventures candles to see with and sticks to probe 
| with are of course necessary, and, with company, considerable amuse- 
} ment at least will be the result of the explorations. On the side of the 
} mountain are several “ bottomless’’ holes (so-called). The most noted 
| js called Gapin-Gill, and is the one into which falls the stream men- 
| tioned in our paper on Clapham. Ascending the mountain the brink 
1 can be approached without danger, except in the dark, as a level rocky 
i platform prevents the traveller from coming upon it too suddenly. On 
| the descending side, however, the grass-covered incline shelves right 
| over the edge, and the tourist who has a habit—as some have-—of taking 
| the steepest slope down a hill-side would not observe it, unless a slight 
| guarding-rail warned him, until to late. Its whereabouts can be ascer- 
trined, however, from the course of the stream which is seen winding 
| along the hill-side. By-the-bye we have observed trout in this stream, 
| some distance above the hole. The mouth of the chasm is about five 
| yards square. We have inspected another on the same hill-side which 
| seemel even wider. If a piece of rock be hurled down it is heard 
» bounding, with long distances between each thunder-like sound, for an 
| incredible space of time, and finishes with a shelving-like rattle. On 
! the only approachable side the visitor may descend several ledges of 
}) mck to the brink, but while standing here—being invisible a short dis- 
| tance from the upper edge—it is desirable that his whereabout should 
| known to anyone who may chance to be above. On one occasion 
} while peering down into the darkness, being inwardly conscious that 
the touch of the feather would almost suffice to disturb our equilibrium, 
ahuge stone, launched by a later arrival, whistled over our head, and 
sank sounding into the abyss. 

The first part of the ascent consists in climbing what is called Little 
hgleborough. A stiff climb it is, but we are encouraged by fondly, 
imagining that we are near the summit. The elevation gained, however, 
wefind that the real head of the mountain, previously obscured by the 
hillwe have scaled, still rises black and lonely before us. Crossing a 
slightly indented plain, which seems to go circling round burren hills 

j until lost in the distance, we come to the steep sides of the Big 
| Ingleborough. A winding track- leads easily to the top, but if the 
toarst grows impatient and seeks a more speedy path, he must needs 
bring into use both hands and knees. The sides are covered by flinty 
thipped stones, called by the dwellers in the dales ‘‘ screes,” which set 
tne wondering where they have come from. Thoroughly breathed, we 
gain a broad flat surface of considerable extent, and make our way to a 
dilapidated stone tower without roof, there to dine. Dining is the first 
thought when the top is reached, and it is very necessary to carry up a 
plentiful supply of provisions. After refreshment, we proceed to walk 
twand the surface. On several sides the view is not so extended as might 
be supposed, owing to the neighbouring hills which occupy the horizon. 
Bat on all sides a glorious panorama isunrolled. Straight before us is the 
“panse over which we have passed, bounded by sky and the distant 
More to the right the long valley of cultivated fiélds, studded with 


| 





and intersected by white winding roads and streams stretching ° 


wy to the cloud of smoke which betokens Lancaster-and’ to the broad 
siming surface of Morecambe Bay. Beyond this is seen the open sea 
__ § Steamer lazily moving over it. Continuing our walk round the 
‘Mnmit we gaze down the precipitous side into a deep and quiet valley, 
arded beyond by the peculiar overhanging slopes of Whernside. .A 
of white cottages at the bottom surround the jittle church, which 
geterations has been known as Chapel-le-dale. Shuddering at the 
‘of a fall from this side we come round to the Pen-y-gant end of 
oe Platform on which we stand and, looking towards that craggy 
I the eye Tests upon a broad expanse of bleak hill-tops like the 
“ce of a whilom tempestuous sea whose nightly billows had been 
as they rose. 
a teh ~~ is not a pleasant place tobe on in a mist, as our experience 
om ui Ce € had ascended from the Chapel-le-Dale side intending 
Clapham. The wind was blowing strongly as we climbed, 





‘afternoon was drawing to a close ; it was bitter cold, and the mist was 





+ 


but, when we gained the top, we found it necessary to run behind the 
old stone hut lest we should loose our foot-hold. We had no sooner 
placed the wall between us and the blast than the valleys seemed to be 
filled with white vapour, and in an instant we were unable to see more 
than a foot of ground before us. There was no roof to the hut; the 


beginning to wet us. To attempt to descend was out of the question, owing 
to the precipitous nature of the mountain on several sides; and, apart 
even from the danger of a headlong fall from the top, the thought of the 
various, chasms was not pleasant. An exceptionally strong gust of wind 
at length cleft a gap in the white clouds, and, advancing cautiously to 
what we imagined to be the Chapham side, we discovered the path. 
We had the satisfaction of soon getting clear from the mist, and marched 
quickly towards Little Ingleborough. Looking back we saw the crown- 
ing hill completely enveloped in black clouds, battalions of which were 
chasing us down the mountain side. The rain now falling the grass and 
moss became wet and heavy. Our apparel was soon completely soaked. 
We hurried on, and reached Clapham before dusk, having crossed Ingle- 
borough—including our stay on the top—in about four hours. 


quattinst, 
sa 


LECTURES TO LADIES. 


1.—DREss. 


“ ype when unadorned ’s adorned the most” may be theoreti- 

cally true, but as our climate is not that of the Garden of Eden 
the primeval beauty of our women has to be largely concealed beneath 
stouter and more intricate screens than mere aprons of fig leaves. Still 
there is much to be said against the over-adornment so prevalent in this 
our day, and in nothing do women, as a rule, so coarsely shew their lack 
of art education as in the foolish and deforming absurdities they perpetrate 
in the way of dress, From the crowns of their heads to the soles of their 
feet they are ‘* unnatural and full of contradictions,” and it is rarely that 
a glimpse of the true woman ean be caught, so completely has every 
natural grace and feature been distorted and masked. Neither utility 
nor grace are considered for one moment in the planning or devising 
women’sattire. Comfort, health, and naturalness are all sacrificed before 
the female Moloch, Fashion, and the distorted mother, unmindful of 
her own experiences, early begins to train up her daughters in the way 
they should not go. 

The first thing to be considered in matters of dress is Utility, and 
then, without sacrificing ope jot or one tittle of utility, to happily com- 
bine Grace with it. Originally ladies’ clothes were in fewer pieces 
than they are at present,—a robe, a girdle, and sandals forming the 
complete attire. Climate gradually necessitated additions, and so piece 
by piece, and step by step, we have arrived at the thousand and one 
garments, without which no woman thinks herself decently clothed. 
It is self-evident that with the multiplication of articles of clothing, the 
original figure becomes proportionately altered, until at last it is entirely 
changed. Now, utility demands that necessity of climate alone shall 
regulate the quantity of dress ; then grace will step in and arrange the 
cut and colour, 

Since our women will not adopt Turkish or Bloomer fashions, the 
most useful and the most graceful of dresses are those that cling with 
slightly flowing motion—not tight and constricting, but essentially easy, 
without being slovenly. Perhaps what ladies call morning costume, 
without stays, comes nearest to the perfection of modern dress, but a dress 
which requires crinoline, or those peculiar-looking excrescences which 
meet our view in the milliners’ windows in King Street and St. Ann’s 
Passage, are barbarous in the extreme. Why, in the name of common 
sense, do women require that three or more rows of puffed-out horse- 
hair should be tied on their bodies in order to make a saddle-like pro- 
tuberance on which a child might ride? Why, too, need they burden 
their already over-weighted hips with distended steel-ribbed petticoats ? 
Warmth is essential to health, but, crinolines destroy one-half the 
effect of the external dress. With our muddy streets and roads, it is 
essential that, to allow free movement of the feet, the underclothing 
should be moderately short, but an easily looped-up dress equalizes this. 
Draggled in the dirt skirts are to be avoided both as detrimental to 
health and comfort ; but even they are lesser evils than iron hoops, 

The material of which dresses is composed, and their colour, are also 
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matters of no little importance. Whatever the wealth or poverty of 
the wearer, the material should be honest cotton—should not pretend to 
be wool or silk. There is a very mine of poetry in truth, and would 
women only apply this to their attire, they would add a charm and a 
picturesqueness only to be met with in the best period of the mediaeval 
ages. The prevailing love of shams has much to do with the degeneracy 
of taste in dress. In bonnets and hats, perhaps, we have been nearer 
of late—with small bonnets and turbans—-to what we could desire than 
at any former period; but no sooner has a comely fashion been by 
chance hit upon, than its very beauty or simplicity hastens its destruction. 
A woman's hair ought to be her main capital adornment ; and here, just 
a word may be said on behalf of false hair. If, through ill-health or 
other causes, a woman has the misfortune to lose her own luxuriant 
hair, surely it is by no means wrong to supplement or make good such 
loss by the use of false, or rather attached hair? It is very different 

‘ when an already naturally bountiful supply is not considered sufficient 

' without resort to extraneous aid. In the hair, however, women will not 
be natural. There are only three real ways of wearing the hair. The 
natural—i.c., hanging down the back; the Grecian—plaited in easy 
coils, and wound round the back of the head ; or a compromise between 
these two methods, viz., loosely twisted, and then pinned up in unplaited 
coils. In nothing are women so suicidal as in their treatment of their 
hair. They twist it and crimp it and torture it until it is either pulled 
out or it dies, The horribly dirty system of pads and frizettes has much 
to answer for. 

As to colour, we are glad to see a slight return to the use of the 
primitive colours. Under our dull leaden skies warmth of colour is much 
needed. If to simplicity of dress and truth in material, good taste in 
colour were added, the effect would be pleasing indeed. 

When women wilfully twist their bodies to imitate a dear, 
but slightly lame princess, and destroy the wonderful mechanism 
of the foot, and crush their ribs in stays, there is little hope of 
much reform, The feet ought to be cased in the easiest and flattest of 
boots and shoes, and the chest should be left as unrestricted as a child’s 
At an unknown amount of suffering to themselves, women distort, 
themselves bodily and mentally to please fashion. We laugh at 
our woad-painted ancestors, and sneer at the blue tattoo markings 
of the South-sea Island maidens, and yet a much higher art is 
displayed in such adornments than in narrow waists, bent backs, high 
shoulders, powdered cheeks, and cushioned hair. Doctors tell us of the 
fearful prevalence of that class of diseases politely comprised under the 
term “general debility,” and they also know how they are certainly due 
to artificiality of dress and life. At present woman's world is an 
artificial one. It is a very costly one too, and by insisting on its con- 
tinuance they are fast losing their influence on mankind. 

er C 
LANCASHIRE WORTHIES. 
ERRATUM. 

In the sketch of Dr. Thomas Percival, in our last publication, the 
following sentence occurred with reference to the early composition of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society :—‘‘ Among the first 
members were Dr. Darwin, &c., and two ever-memorable foreigners, 
Monsieur Lavoisier, ‘the Newton of modern chemistry’ (as he is 
styled in the original list), and ‘Mr. Alexander Volta, professor of 
experimental philosophy at Como,’ the inventor of the Voltaic pile.” 
Here, by the transposition of a clause, the absurdity is committed of 
representing it to be possible that in 1781, and above all in a mere 
business list of names, Lavoisier was dubbed “ the Newton of modern 
chemistry.” The sentence should have been printed thus: ‘* Among 
the first members were Dr. Darwin, &c., and two ever-memorable 
foreigners, ‘ Monsieur Lavoisier,’ the Newton of modern chemistry, and 
‘Mr. Alexander Volta, professor of experimental philosophy at Como’ 
(as he is styled in the original list), the inventor of the Voltaic pile.” 


— 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE Way.—The tickets filled up by "bus guards. 





DANGEROUS Leaps,—Gin Vaults. 


Born To Goop Luck.—J. W. Maclure, Esq., J.P., D.L., has been 
gazetted to the junior majority of the Third Manchester Rifle Volunteers. 








His duty when skirmishing will be to take charge of the Relief. 











TOWN TALK, | 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. | 


WOMEN AND THE CENSUS, 


oe 2h sae 4 


| 9 is a dreadful reflection to think how much dissimulation and 
deceit the taking of the census this week will have given rise to, | 
It has been a terrible time for ladies of uncertain age. They have not | 
merely had to fill in their own ages and deliver them in secret to the 
collectors, but they have had to state them to some responsible father of | 
a family, who has had to vouch for them. Imagine the agony of all | 
such who happened to be on a visit at the time. What a rush home 
there will have been from all parts of the country on last Saturday and | 
Sunday? The railways must have made a very good thing out of their | 
last week’s traffic. But subtracting all these cases, a vast number of | 
unhappy spinsters will have been brought to bay in a most unpleasant | 
manner. Wedeeply sympathize with them. It must be a heart-rending 
thing to see oneself written down aged, when one feels and one fain 
thinks appears quite juvenile and is perfectly ready to marry the first | 
man who offers. We suspect there will have been a great run on the | 
age of thirty. Thirty is a respectable mature age, not too old, nor too | 
young neither. We imagine there will be far more women set down at wo 


SBHBHeserwre ss 





thirty in this year 1871 than the year of grace 1841 gave birth to, wel 

notwithstanding all who may have died. There must be great | aS 

advantages attendant on this numbering of the people to compensate | | its 

for the misery it has inflicted. j 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE BIRDS. 

The ungenial weather of the last ten days has checked the arrival of | a 


our spring visitors. Up to this time (April 5th) we have heard of none 
except that “gay deceiver” the sedge-warbler, the chiffchaff, and the 
swallow. True, the monotonous, but welcome note of the cuckoo has 
been reported as heard in one instance, but it was so long before the 
usual advent of the bird that we must give credit to some peasant boy 
for originating the deception. The plaintive peet, peet, peet, of the 
make bird (so called for its hissing when interfered with), or wryneck . 
(so called from its habit of twisting its neck when alarmed), has not yet, 
to our knowledge, been heard, and it is the avant courier of the cuckoo. 
Before these notes are published, however, many of our beautiful little 
songsters, including ‘‘ sweet Philomel,” will be due, and doubtless the 
arrivals will be numerous. 


INCONVENIENCES ON ‘CHANGE, 


It has been long and repeatedly asked why a rich corporation like the 
Manchester Royal Exchange does not do more for the comfort and cot 
venience of its highly-taxed subscribers. Wee will say nothing about the 
overcrowding, for that it purposes to remedy by the erection of a larger 













building, nor about the inadequate supply of newspapers and _ Som 
but it is sadly remiss in smaller yet still most important matters. Take oe 
for example, the absolute want of arrangements or convenience for the j Good F 
safe keeping of any subscriber's property. Parcels, whether of samples tld | 
or otherwise, have to be dropped in out-of-the-way corners oF lodged on ae 
some shelf or desk accessible to everybody. Umbrellas can only — 
be left in ricketty stands, at the mercy of anybody choosing © ohn 
carry them off. Such petty pilferers as umbrella stealers —s Pi 

be found, we know, among a commercial community, but the fact | Petisen 















remains that umbrellas are missed, whether by accident or design ¥° 
know not. During the past month many have been missed, 
good ones, and nothing has since been heard of them, For 4 wee 
subscriber, especially, it is a nuisance to be compelled to aa “ 
umbrella about all day, but this must be done unless the pager al 
wish to see it again. It appears that all umbrellas left in the we 
seven p.m. are collected, and lie in the office awaiting claiman' 
fault can be found with the directors for the loss of property of _ 
left, but they could at the least post a small placard shes bore 
stating the nature of the articles found. Owners would portage 
a chance of knowing whether their property had a" they ni 
otherwise. As it is, they rarely enquire at the counter If ; 
anything from the place where they deposited it. Now in pe 
exchange like Blackburn, regular registered stands are spe oD with 
subscribers can deposit their umbrellas and carry the key 
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them, by which means their property is secure ; and the subscription is 
only 258. a year. We should like to know what becomes of the left 
rty. We hear of no sales, and we know there is an accumulation. 
The directors, if they desire the goodwill of the members, should look 
to these little matters, and if they are not remedied in the Old, let us 
hope that they will be remedied in the New Exchange. 
JOURNALISTIC HONESTY. 

The Orchestra, 2 London musical and dramatic journal, in a recent 
issue, gave a tolerably large slice from our critique upon 7%mon of Athens, 
and blended it with an extract from another paper, without a word of 
acknowledgment of its indebtedness to either. We suppose we ought 
to appreciate this as a tribute to the merit of our notice; but when an 
appropriation of the sort is made, it is customary, as well as just, that 
some recognition of its source should be added. 

OBNOXIOUS BELLS. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell is presiding at the Chester assizes. Mr. Baron 
Bramwell was disturbed by the sonorous accents of a neighbouring bell. 
Mr. Baron Bramwell sent to tell the bell that if it didn’t stop at once he 
would commit it. The bell stopped. Oh, that we had a Baron Bram- 





well in Manchester to stop that clanging nuisance at the Old Church of 


a Sunday evening, which is still at its old game, persisting in beginning 
its commotion just when neighbouring congregations are in the middle 
of their prayers. 





HENRY LIVERSEEGE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 


§im,—I have read with great pleasure your admirable article on ° 


Liverseege, which appeared in a recent number of the Sf4inx. You 
have very properly classed him amongst the Lancashire Worthies. 
Pardon me if 1 demur to the statement that he at any time was treated 
with cruelty by his father. The charge is a serious one, and casts an 
wijust stigma on the memory of one now far removed from the possi- 
bility of refuting it. No one knew Liverseege better than I did. We 
were daily in mutual intercourse during the whole of his professional 
career. He seemed to hide nothing from me. I have frequently spoken 
‘0 him of his father, and I cannot call to mind any single instance of 
his making a remark that would lead me to infer that his father had 
been unkind to him. The old man was in the habit of sitting to him as 
amodel, and is conspicuous in the picture called Zhe Recruit, as the 
sergeant. Liverseege in personal appearance was diminutive, and below 
the middle size, being five feet five inches in height. 


AMICUS VERITATIS. 
Dudley Cottage, Camp Street, Lower Broughton. 


PASSION WEEK AND HOLY WEEK, 
_ Some erroneous notions seem to prevail as to which week in the year 
s Properly speaking, Passion-week. Now the present week, of which 
Good Friday is one of the days, was anciently and has been continuously 


} ‘illed Holy Week, and it is now called so by the great majority of 


me who regard Good Friday as a day for religious observances. 
Sunday but one, the fifth Sunday in Lent, has, in the same way, 


} been called, and is now called Passion Sunday, partly because the 


“ma of he Church have begun to direct immediate attention to 
Mclaren the sufferings and death of Christ—and also because He 
dati the that day, first began to speak plainly and unreservedly of 
siindads tn 4 happen to him eighteen hundred and thirty-eight 
re rom Passion Sunday,” the week which it begins has been 

y called Passion Week, but up in these parts, where we have never 

be Lamers about what a thing was called so long as we had 
be hair ec Holy Week, the week of the Passion itself, has come 
: . Passion Week, and to very many worthy people and good 
pore ai scarcely known by any other name. ‘The error would 
this week as oe for The Times of Monday last also speaks of 
is! assion Week. Thursday, the day before Good Friday, 
wet to be < hse ON a Disraelian as well as a Christian date, and is, 
i always the unded with ‘* Holy Thursday” or Ascension-day, which 
Thursday but one before Whitsun-day. We may here 

. that the third day (inclusive) from Good Friday is not 

s Easter day, the anniversary of the Resurrection, the 


——— 





guide and warrant for every Sunday since. As many people who use 
the Common Prayer-book will probably be turning to the calendar at 
the beginning, and will there find some pages about the Golden Number 
and the Sunday Letter, which they have probably not understood, we 
propose to give in our next week’s issue some explanation of these 
mysterious pages. 


RELIGIOUS SLANG, 

We are surprised and shocked to find so serious a body of religionists 
as the Methodists joking on so solemn a subject as death ; yet it is not to 
be doubted that the following advertisement appeared in the Guardian 
of Saturday last : 


HE Death of the late lamented Miles Craston, Esq., will be Traproved 
in LEVER STREET CHAPEL, TO-MORROW EVENING, by AARON 
WESTON, Esq. Service will commence at Six o'clock. 


We don’t know much of the late lamented Miles Craston, Esq., but 
we believe he served the public for some years as one of their represen- 
tatives in the City Council, and was altogether a decent and good citizen. 
There is certainly no reason for supposing that he would die in any 
offensive or improper manner, and we should have thought that 
the mode of his departure from this world might very well have 
been left in the hands of himself and his Maker. But there are 
always men who think they can improve upon Providence. Comte 
thought the solar system was constructed in a very bungling manner, 
and Mr. Aaron Weston would seem to be anything but satisfied with 
the manner of Mr. Craston’s death, He not only thinks he can improve 
it, but flatly announces that at a certain hour and place he will. Poot 
Mr. Craston is not even then to be allowed to rest in peace. Mr. 
Weston is determined to have two goes at him: as is shown by this 
supplementary announcement : 


EVER STREET CHAPEL.—Rev. WILLIAM HUBBARD will Preach 
TO-MORROW MORNING at 10.30. In the Evening, at six o'clock, Mr. 
AARON WESTON will improve the death of the late Mr. Miles Craston. 


Really, Mr. Craston must have died in a very obnoxious manner if his 
death requires so much improving as all this. Hadn’t Mr. Weston better 
publish a small handbook on the art of dying properly ; or hadn't he 
better still leave deaths alone and take to lives, and see if he can improve 
some of them. 


— 


AN EVENING WITH THE 
JESUITS. 


OST people have by this time seen the extremely handsome stone 
building in Oxford Road, the exterior of which is now rapidly 
approaching completion. Not so many may have noticed a low, square 
brick affair situate between the back of the marvel of stone-work and 
Dover Street, which looks for all the world like a Liverpool cotton shed 
or a Snig-bruck weaving ‘‘shade” without its northern sky-lights. 
The first is for a Roman Catholic Church—a Jesuit Church, and the low 
structure is the temporary church where, in the meantime, until the 
larger building is completed, service is held and a congregation for the 
future church is gradually being gathered together. 

Now, we are not Jesuits; nor, indeed, of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion or creed, or whatever it is called, in any way, and it 
is on this basis that whatever we have now to say is to be 
understood. We have, of course, in common with most respectable 
English people who pay their way and go to church a-Sundays 
been brought up in certain opinions, or rather some wmcertain 
opinions, about Jesuits, looking upon them more in the light of a sort 
of religious “long firm” than a set of people that had any proper claim 
to be considered Christians. Yet we have met with men who have been 
for years in the habit of going to the churches under their care, about 
whose honesty and rectitude we couldn’t doubt for a moment, and 
whose word we would take against that of more than one who goes on 
*Change on week-days and preaches at Little Bethel on Sund—we beg 
pardon—the Sabbath. Truly or falsely the Jesuits have long had a name 
for ability, power, unscrupulousness, and indestructibility. Crush them 
in one place, they shoot up again in another, and like some of the lower 
forms of animal life, if cut to pieces and dispersed, each part forthwith sets 
up on its own account in life, after the original type, seemingly very little 
the worse, That is the general historical account of them. But not- 
withstanding all the cleverness that they are generally credited rah 
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they don’t seem to have donethemselves much good, as far as we can 
see. However, we know nothing either for or against them, of our own 
knowledge, and are neither going to call them names nor to give them 
a clean bill of health, but have merely in mind to say a few words about 
their (temporary) church and one of their preachers. 

We took a seat in a pew a short distance up the middle of the church, 
The place soon began to fill, and more coming after the service began, 
were crammed in, here and there, long after every pew seemed full. 
The service was begun without any particular beginning. One of the 
priests came to the front of the altar, attended by two surpliced 
choristers, who stood on one side inside the railings. He repeated 
several prayers in English in a loud and not pleasing voice, followed 
by a sort of litany, and then more prayers, including the Lord’s Prayer 
and the ‘‘ Hail Mary,” about a dozen times over, to which he was 
responded and amen’d by the two satellites. The preacher was fetched 
out of the vestry adjoining. He came and took his stand on the 
topmost step or wide space in front of the altar. 

The preacher was the Rev. Father Harper, S.J., who, besides being 
one of the best preachers of their body, is a Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, if we remember rightly, at the Jesuit College near Denbigh, 
North Wales, We can only explain Pastoral Theology after the cele- 
brated method of explaining Chinese metaphysics. We can understand 
** pastoral,” and can guess at what is meant by “ theology”; so, taken 
together, we should imagine Mr, Harper to be a sort of rural dean, or 


one that professes to be such, and isa kind of young man from the * 


country over whom to get is a proverbial difficulty. Father Harper, 
furthermore, is a ’vert. He was a Cambridge man, whether in Anglican 
orders we do not remember, who, for reasons no doubt satisfactory to 
himself, “went over” from the English Church to the Roman, somewhere 
about the time of Dr, Manning’s per- or con-version. He is without 
doubt one of the most intelligent English members of the priesthood 
of that church, and is, moreover, a gentleman. He is said to be, in 
private, overflowing with good humour, and possessed of an almost 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote—one, in short, who refuses to see the 
sour or gloomy side of religion. 

As he stood by the altar his appearance was winning, but serious, 
The subject announced was ‘ the victory of suffering,” a somewhat 
mystical title, and the preacher, quoting his text in Latin and then in 
English from the Epistle for the day, which is the same in the Church 
Prayer Book, from the second of Philippians. ‘* He humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him.” It would be impossible, with 
the space before us, to give anything like an adequate resumé of a dis- 
course lasting upwards of an hour, and full of happy turns of expression, 
and marked by periods of vigorous declamation. The chief points 
seemed to be, that the circumstances attending the birth and subsequent 
life on earth of our Lord were as opposite as could possibly have been 
conceived by men who expected such a deliverer and king as it had been 
prophesied should appear. That when he was expected to be of royal 
descent, and to be, as it were, born in the purple, he was born in the 
outhouse of an inn, apparently of poor parents, though they were really 
of the lineage of David. That when he might have been expected to have 
passed his life in proclaiming and consolidating his power, he worked as a 
village artificer, and his public ministry resulted in what seemed only to be 
an aggravation of his original poverty, followed shortly by disgrace and 
ruin, ending in a violent death, But how different it was as we saw it 
now. He took upon himself the sins of the world, humbled himself to 
death, and is now our brother and friend at the right hand of the 
Father. When he was seemingly at the worst, expiring on the 
cross, he was accomplishing the tremendous sacrifice. So the 
church, wheu most depressed, put out her greatest powers for the 
aid of mankind, and so each individual member of it, when most dis- 
tressed, must remember that it was only by such suffering that he could 
in the closest manner resemble Christ, his Divine Master, who was a 
man of sorrow and acquainted with grief, and the disciple could not 
expect to be above his Lord. 

There was one allusion which we did not consider he was justified in 
making. It was that the Sovereign Pontiff had been betrayed by 
wicked men, and, as a prisoner in the Vatican, was, as it were, nailed 
to the cross with Christ, and would, like Him, grow stronger and more 
powerful than ever. This phase of politics is often introduced into the 





Roman Catholic pulpit, sussu supcriorum probably, but we nevet met 
with an intelligent Roman Catholic layman who took that view of it; 
and certainly no Roman Catholic country, even Italy, or the very 
Romans themselves, think so. It is the papistical or Popery side of the 
question which will always be a bar to the spread of the Roman Catholic 


religion among the English people. The properly religious side of the 
question, especially as given in a truly evangelical sermon such as this 
(with the exception noted), might stand, as it no doubt always will, | 


without aid of man’s device, in the hearts and lives of all Christians of 
whatever colour or creed. 
The rest of the service was, for the most part, sung by a professional 


men-and-women choir, accompanied by a harmonium, very well played, 


and everybody seemed glad when it was over, and hasted to get out of 
the building to the fresh air once more. 


MONOMANIACS, 


| barns of monomania of an aggravated type, in which the 
victims suffer from the most extravagant delusions, are by no means 
uncommon. The monomaniac ‘sometimes fancies that his head is 
turned the wrong way. At one time he is a pump, and desires to have 
his arm worked up and down like the handle of that primitive engine, 
Sometimes the disease takes the form of religious melancholy, and at 
others of fanatical elevation of spirits. People have been known to fancy 
that they were glass vessels, liable to be broken with the slightest touch. | 





Others have imagined themselves to be ducks, and have insisted upon | 


squatting upon a particular spot for hours at a time, hatching imaginary | 


eggs. Without dwelling further upon such extreme cases, most of which 
are more or less traceable to previous causes, we propose briefly to | 


consider some of the minor cases of monomania which meet us in | 


society almost every day of our existence. 


The concentration of the mind and energies upon one particular sub- | 


ject to the exclusion of all others—in other words, the riding of one 


particular hobby to death—does produce a species of monomania, which i 
warps the judgment of the person who is under such control for the 

time being, and frequently ends by incapacitating him from pursuing 
his daily avocations. Commercial men deeply engrossed in business | 


are liable to seizures of this nature, and are frequently attacked by them. 


The strain upon the mind which never ceases from the one idea of money- | 
making is very great, and a sudden collapse of the system frequently | 


happens to the strongest men. Instances are numerous where successful 


men who have been engaged in trade all their lives, and have concen- | 


trated all their energies upon the accumulation of wealth, have been 


seized in their old age with the delusion that they were completely 
destitute, and have had a small sum doled out to them each morning by | 


their friends in order to convince them that they were not exposed to 


absolute want. Even large bags of gold have been supplied to mil- | 


lionaires, so that they might pass their time manipulating the sovereigns. 
Inordinate love of money becomes a curse to its possesser, 
sense, as described by the apostle, is the root of every evil. 


and in this | 





Spendthrifts and misers are equally monomaniaes, and are 


Athens was a monomaniac, both when he was squanderin 
upon flatterers, pimps, and parasites, and afterwards, wh 
disgusted to the woods to live upon roots, exclaiming, 


I am misanthropos and hate mankind. 


Of spendthrift maniacs and miser maniacs, we are almost inclined to | 


consider the former the worst of the two, and of late, there base kegs 
some glaring specimens in high circles of society—men who really rs 
unfit to be entrusted with the command and control of ape 
miser-maniac is possibly the more miserable wretch of the two, although 
he is not such an enemy to social well-being, as he does not destroy 
wealth and the means of production, The miser 1s his own m 
enemy and destroyer, but he does not carry rack and 
him, in his ignoble career, as the selfish spendthrift does. ss Nendo 0 

Acquisitiveness is a prevalent source of mania. In excess, ! py Se: 
kleptomania, although that singular disease appears anceps We 
its origin in mere caprice and whim, or even in absence of mile” 


witnesses || 


to ‘‘ the falsehood of extremes,” of which the poet speaks. Timon of i 
g his fortunes | 


en he retired 


ruin along with | 





‘once knew a singular instance of a man in good a < A ol 
pendent means, and not of an ungenerous disposition, wi 
—— ws 
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sisiveness was so strong that he spent a large portion of his time 
picking up anything that he could find, and which had apparently 
owner. When he died, his cellars were found crammed full of all 
st: of rubbish which he had collected—old rusty nails and pieces of 
broken metal ; old clay pipes, oyster shells, and other street sweepings. 
Probably he was possessed with the idea that nothing should be wasted, 
bat he might wisely have left his hobby to the street professional 
scavengers, and devoted his leisure to some more rational pursuit. 

Personal and inordinate vanity and self-love are conducive to the 
malady of which we are speaking. The victim is so eternally thinking 
about himself, and is so absorbed in his own consciousness, that he 
imagines that everybody else is thinking about him, which is quite a 
mistake, as really we think very little about each other. The vain 
monomaniac, however, labouring under the hallucination that he is the 
observed of all observers, or at least the cynosure of neighbouring eyes, 
lives entirely for appearances, and deludes himself with the idea that he 
is an object of admiration, if not envy, to his neighbours, when nobody 
cares two straws about him. This monomaniac leads a completely 
artificial life and experiences very little real solid comfort. He is never 
contented, and always secretly unhappy, because his self-love is so 
outrageous that it can never be fully satisfied. Abject flattery affords 
him a brief and fleeting gratification ; but the more he is dosed with it, 
the more he wants to take of the pernicious drug. In this respect he 
exactly resembles those conceited feathered bipeds, the peacock and his 
kinsman, the turkey-cock, who expand their tails and go strutting about 
the lawn and farm-yard fancying they are the centre of the whole system 
of existence. 

There is, however, another specimen of the vain monomaniac, who is 
-amuch happier person. This is the mere boasting, self-glorious, empty- 
| headed individual, with a natural flow of spirits and good digestion. 
<The form in which this monomaniac’s complaint shows itself is intense 
egotism. ‘The first personal pronoun is never out of his mouth, There 
isnothing which he cannot do; at least, in his opinion, anything which 
he cannot do is not worth doing. In a low sense and estimation of 
happiness this monomaniac is a happy individual. He is seldom or 
never misetable ; but, then, the man who is never miserable is not com- 
petent to feel the highest form of human happiness. He really has no 
aspirations, and it may be allowed that those who “‘ have immortal 
longings” in them are well compensated for periods of pain and 
depression. The boasting, cheerful monomaniac is, however, in a 
worldly sense, so far as we can judge, one of the happiest individuals 
whom we meet with. 


Dearly bought, the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow— 

Chords which vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 


Acquisitiveness of a mild form, which does not absorb every other 
faculty, but confines itself to some particular hobby and assumes the 
form of connoisseurship, frequently becomes a monomania which acquires 
undue strength as it is yielded to, and indulged in. Thus it has been 
said that a man who is gifted with a “taste” has got a very expensive 
hobby, and a severe taskmaster to gratify. Connoisseurs may arrive at 
the possession of valuable and rare collections of their various fancies, 
but they have generally gone through a varied and expensive experience 
before they have satisfied their ambition and cravings. This class 
includes bibliopoles, picture-buyers, fanciers of horseflesh, bird-fanciers, 
collectors of curiosities, old coins, and all manner of knicknacks and 
wticles of vertu. Over and above the immediate possession of 
such property, there must be some intense gratification in the 
‘cumulation of it, for sooner or later it all gets dispersed again. Your 
stnuine bibliopole is a@ true monomaniac. He cannot ‘resist buying 
bovks which he has no earthly use for, and which he frequently never 
Mempts to read. Still he goes on buying and buying, and is almost 
Sure to yield himself up to temptation at the first old stall which he stops 
Sart Picture-buyer has a touch of the same malady, He goes on 
ohn he absolutely has no space to hang his pictures in, and 
~ em away in a garret or somewhere where they are not seen from 

Year's end to the other. It is recorded of the late Samuel Rogers, 
ia + poet, that he said he never went far wrong with the pictures 
bought, because he never gave above ten pounds for any of 

%. Many Picture-buyers know little or nothing of what they are 


and, perhaps, the best thing they can do is to follow Mr. 
————S— 





Rogers's plan, unless they have plenty of money and can get the advice 
of some trustworthy judge. 

Another familiar monamaniac is the wine fancier, His thoughts, 
walk, and conversation revolve round choice wines and vintages. Not 
that he necessarily indulges in these luxuries, only that he knows what 
is good, and he is determined to have better wines than any of his 
friends and acquaintances. He may have as much wine in his cellar as 
will last him and his guests for the full term of his natural life, but he 
can no more resist buying something “ curious” and famous than he can 
fly. 

Commerce also claims its victims in special branches of trade; and 
in those which are of a speculative nature monomaniacs are abundant. 
To take one specimen—the Cotton maniac. Quem Deus perdere vult 
prius dementat is a well-worn maxim, which we may freely translate 
thus :—He who goes crazy about cotton is likely to come to 
grief. The cotton maniac has almost always got it into his head that 
cotton is going to advance in price, and is in his element when the market 
is excited. If cotton is flat and declining, the cotton-maniac is always 
ready to tell you the exact time when the bottom will be reached. In 
fact, he rather recommends buying, even although it is going down, 
because shortly the price will be dearer than ever. The cotton maniac 
revels in figures and statistics about last year’s crop, this year’s crop, 
next year’s crop, and even the crop of the year after next. With much 
earnest gesticulation, shrugging of the shoulders, and wagging of the 
forefinger, he strongly advises you to buy, and is prepared to “ guarantee” 
you from all loss. Of course you will judge for yourself whether to 
accept the security. When a crash comes, the cotton-maniac generally 
disappears for a while, but has wonderful resurrectionary powers. 


— 
oo 





[FROM A NATURALIST’S NOTEBOOK.] 


THE WREN. 


Cae upon a time the birds, weary of anarchy, passionately 

desired peace and quietness, law and order, and seriously con- 
sidered the propriety of establishing a government sufficiently strong to 
correct existing abuses. These were patent to all the wisest and best of 
the community. Rooks were daily in the habit of committing most 
disgraceful burglaries. The cuckoo, not satisfied with placing her 
offspring in any foundling hospital she could meet with in hedgerow or 
coppice, ruthlessly evicted the babes she found there, thrusting them out 
on the pitiless world to die of cold and hunger, whilst hawks and kites 
roamed through the kingdom and murdered ‘‘at discretion.” It was 
time these evils should cease, and a committee, fro tem, was chosen to 
consider the best means of carrying out the national wi!l. After due 
deliberation that august body recommended monarchy, and it was further 
suggested that the candidate who could fly the highest should be deemed 
best fitted to reign. 

On the day appointed, the aspirants for regal honours mustered in great 
force. The swallow, conscious of speed, proudly plumed his wings. 
The lark looked important, and already promised his patronage to a 
host of humble clients. The pelican of the wilderness and the alba- 
tross, accustomed to battle with the tornado, were there. The eagle 
stood calmly amongst the throng, whilst the wren, meditating a coup d'etat, 
hopped to his side and crept slyly under his feathers. At a given signal 
the competitors started. In a moment the pelican and albatross found 
themselves ‘‘nowhere ;’ the swallow was distanced; even the lark 
grew dizzy with the increasing rarity of the air. Upwards and onwards, 
however, soared the eagle, and far above the clouds heard the shouts 
that hailed him king. On his descent, the owl, as archbishop of the 
state, proceeded to invest his majesty with the insignia of empire, when, 
to the astonishment of all, the wren sprang from his concealment, and 
proved incontestably that, seated on his back, however high the eagle 
flew he must have mounted higher, The plea was admitted, crown 
and sceptre were laid at his feet, and from that time to the present not 
even the most radical fowl in the kingdom has been heard to dispute 
the claim of the wren to the proud title of king of the birds. 

Notwithstanding his exalted rank, his majesty has but little apparent 
dignity about him. His size and port are against him ; in fact, he is 
the smallest person in the kingdom, except a near relation, Mr. Cutty 
Goldcrest: His robes, too, look somewhat brown and dull, but on 
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closer inspection it may be seen that they are elegantly embroidered 
with various shades of rich colouring. The monarch, however, possesses 
higher claims to the veneration of his people. Wholly free from 
the curse of ambition, policy-and respect for himself combine to prevent 
his acceptance of the peace-at-any-price doctrine. His taxation is nearly 
equal to his expenses, so he cannot afford to indulge in brief and extra- 
vagant delusions. Respected abroad, he devotes much of his time to 
walking incognito through hedges and quiet woods, like a modern 
Haroun Alraschid, noting, probably, the condition and conduct of his 
subjects. Nor is this all; for he possesses right reyal opinions on the 
duty of providing a goodly array of lineal successors to his throne, and 
deems them a cheap standing army for the repression of usurpers, pre- 
tenders, mob law, and the like. It is said that no man is a hero to his 
valet, and a king is only half a king to his biographer. Taking advan- 
tage of our position at court—which is by no means a sinecure—we will 
approach the presence chamber, view his majesty more nearly, and dis- 
course of him as we should of any ordinary bird. 

If the rufous Chiff-chaff and the golden-crested Wren are excepted, 
the restless busy creature of which we write is the smallest of British 
birds, his entire length being only three inches and a half, the tail 
feathers measuring more than one third of the whole. Like the Robin— 
with whom he is often associated in song, legend, and nursery rhymes— 
the wren is a sacred bird, though we shall presently see that in one part 
of the kingdom he is annually persecuted for some supposed partizan- 
ship in wars happily now more than half-forgotten. We do not pause 
to describe minutely the gay little songster, ‘‘ that courts the neigh- 
bourhood of man, and safe in its insignificance seems to place implicit 
trust in him.” This would be the poetic view of his actions; were 
they stated in plain prose the account might run something as follows. 
Too small to retain any great amount of animal heat, frost and snow 
affect the wren severely, and, in order to avoid perishing from cold and 
hunger, it haunts manor-houses, comfortable rectories, farms, and cot- 
tages, where it picks up an honest livelihood ; roosts by night in warm 
cattle-sheds, for the sake of the heat produced by the animals, and 
involuntarily repays these benefits by singing his best by way of keeping 
himself in spirits. There are more Mark Tapleys in feathers than in 
broad-cloth. 

The wren is not only an ambitious, but a skilful builder, Sometimes 
he lays the foundation of his house on a sunny slope, or within an easy 
distance of an old road; at other times the trunk of a moss-grown 
tree or an odorous hay-rick takes his fancy ; but whatever spot he may 
select the shape and size of his nuptial bower are always the same. 
Large in proportion to the owner, and oval in form, it is so well roofed 
that cold and damp are in a great degree excluded. Never was lady’s 
boudoir, however costly the hangings, more comfortably furnished than 
the country seat of Mrs. Wren ; nor can we fail to notice in the manifcld 
contrivances therein displayed a desire for the production and main- 
tenance of heat. The egg of the wren is very pretty and delicate ; from 
ten to twelve are often found in a nest. The poor parents must work 
early and late to support such a'family. The majority of the feathered 
race forsake their nests if watched either whilst building or during the 
earlier days of incubation. Jesse shows us how one little bird shut the 
door in the faces of impertinent intruders, and altered the plan of her 
house to suit the occasion. We will endeavour to tell the story from 
memory. A country rector called at one of the cottages in his 
parish, and being on affectionate terms with the junior members, was 
taken to see a wren’s nest in the garden hedge. Desirous, probably, of 
giving a lesson in humanity, the rector promised them a present in case 
the little family were not molested. Calling a few days subsequently, he 
looked again at the nest, and, finding the aperture closed, not unreason- 
conjectured the children had broken their promise. When the charge 
was denied, the good priest examined the structure more narrowly, and 
found that the clever architects had built up one door and opened 
another in the back part of the premises, whilst the children confessed 
they had often watched though they refrained from actually touching 
the nest. 

A curious custom of hunting the wren on St. Stephen’s Day prevailed 
generally in the West of Ireland afew years since—a custom, we believe 
not yet quite extinct. Like many of the solemnities observed in that 





peaceable country, this odd kind of hunting was instituted in order to 
keep an old grievance healthy, fresh, and green. The design, however, 





as 
failed signally, dying at last from sheer and impot ai 
was somewhat as follows, though the legend ip The sigh | 
ways :—In the good old days, during one of the many rebellions, 
royalist detachment, wearied by a long march, encamped at ni 
ignorant that a hostile force lay in the neighbourhood, A surprise 
planned, and well nigh successfully executed. The outposts oy 
foe was advancing, when a wren, spying some crumbs on the head of a 
drum, hopped on the martial instrument and commenced pecking, Rat. 
tat-tat, whispered the parchment. The notes, low as they were, awoke 
the drummer, who, seeing the danger, seized his sticks and gave the 
alarm. The insurgents were routed, the wren was tried and found 
guilty, and in memory of his high misdemeanour was ever after hunted 
to the death on the anniversary of the martyr whose last prayer was 
for the pardon of his murderers. 


“it 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 


| 
WOMEN ON ’CHANGE. : | 


Qe -4 terrible report is abroad, that some of the extreme female 
‘ advocates of: women’s rights intend to subscribe to the M | 
Exchange as soon as the new building is open. I need scarcely say that this ! 
rumour has fluttered the Volces in that Corio very considerably. What! 
the dovecote, hitherto appropriated by us men, to be invaded by the | 
amazons. What on earth is to become of us, and whithey are we 
drifting ? Hitherto, women have occasionally made their.appearanceon | 
H 
i] 


i 


"Change on “gaping Saturdays” and other days, accompanied bya 
male escort, and apparently from motives of curiosity. If there be aay | 
truth in this report, however, they are now about to beard us in ourown 
den. If it be true, I can only say with’old Shylock, ‘Thou stick’sta | 
dagger in me.” 

I have no prospectus of the Exchange by me, or complete copy of the | 
rules, but from those which hang up in the room, I presume the advo- | 
cates of women's rights claim their rights of admission upon the | 
following. 

** All Zersons attending the Manchester Exchange are required to, pay 
the following rates of subscription :— 

“1, Persons residing or having establishments in Manchester, or in 
towns situate within a radius of twelve miles thereof, £3. 3s. 

“2. All other persons, £2. 2s. 

** Foreign gentlemen, properly introduced, may have tickets available 
for one month on payment of ros. 6d.” 

It appears from these rules that all persons except foreign women 
may become subscribers to the Exchange, and are at liberty to come on 
the boards daily for the purpose of transacting business. Now, I amnot 
going to say that women have no business capacity merely because 
they are women. Not at all. Women are in the habit of managing 
hotels, conducting theatres, keeping schools and shops, managing farms, 
and following other occupations, but the very idea of their coming ot 
"Change daily, and haggling with men over bargains and sales of yams, 
shirtings, and all the various goods sold on that mart, is positively 
appalling. I, for one, feel that I should succumb at once. I wonder 
how all the large buyers and sellers who attend ‘Change would like to 
be dodged up and down the room by a bevy of women. I, for a 
should feel very much inclined to flee from temptation, like a well: 
known character mentioned in the Old Testament. Why, we 
have no better chance in dealing on ’Change with women than ama 
has with a woman in a match at fisticuffs. She is at liberty to 
his face, tear out his hair, and bite, but if he retaliates in mere 
defence he is put down as a wife-beater and a brute, | . 
Mr. Murray Gladstone and his colleagues will consider the matter, # 
take precautions to prevent the Exchange being taken by the Amazoniat 
Phalanx, by a coup-de-main. Only fancy wives, daughters, and swet 
hearts running about in search of their respective properties wy 
Exchange. Words are weak to picture the consequences of 


catastrophe.-—— I am, sir, yours 
P » Sit, yours, Jos CavpLE, Jes 


[We think our correspondent may stay his alarm. The invasee st 
women on the Exchange would be simultaneously accompanied by ion 
an exodus of the male subscribers that we feel satisfied the director 
not take the idea into their consideration —Ep. Sphinz-] 
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qe,t RB ROYAL, MANCHESTER. 
| AN SATURDAY EVENING, April 8, 

t at Half-past “> en 

the Gran isto Drama 
willbe pred IL WORTH. 
Scenery, tuous Cost , and Decorations. 
ox Box ‘office open from eleven till two, 

} 
{ 
| 





HRINCE’S THEATRE, 
P MANCHESTER. tetas 
Proprietors rince’s Theatre Company, 

This Lt will remain Closed until 
: RASTER MONDAY, April 10, when 

MR. SOTHERN 

| «ij commence an Engagement for Twelve Nights 
i . only, in H. J. Byron’s New Drama, 
aX ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 
} Box Office open daily from Eleven till Two 
———G0OD FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1871. 


Rom POMONA PALACE. 
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TWO BANDS. 
EASTER MONDAY, 
Band from Three o'clock. 
Admission, 6d. each, 


|>oyAL POMONA GARDENS. 
BAN D 
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EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
“i Admission, Sixpence each, “el 
- | OOLOGICAL GARDENS, BELLE 
4 VUE.—OPEN EVERY DAY. 
he | “SELLE VUE MILITARY BAND ON SATURDAYS. 

Admission, 6d,; after six on Saturdays, 1s. 

" The splendid collection of Camellias in full bloom. _ 
* |7OOLOGICAL GARDENS, BELLE 
he VUK._FASTER HOLIDAYS.  - 
ay THE ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION, 

MUSEUM, MAZE, PLEASURE BOATs, AND 
ma STEAMERS, Every Day. 
ta | On Friday, April 7, and Easter Monday, April 10, 

| TWO BANDS, will be in attendance. 

)\ BYLLE VUE MILITARY BAND on Saturday, April 
the } 4, and on Easter Tuesday and Easter Wednesday. 
Admission, 6d. ; after 4 p.m. on Friday the 7th and 
VO ) Raster Monday, Is, ; Saturday, 1s. after six p.m. No 
the | ixtracharge to the Music-hall on any of the above days. 

NEW DINING AND DRAWING ROOM 
mM PRUSSELS CARPETS. 

Excellent Qualities, 38.6d.,$s.9d. & 3s.11d. per yd. 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
} DEANSGATE and POLICE STREET. 


we MT A SILENCIEUSE, 
| FAMILY LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 

} From Six Guineas. 
pmen }) On the greatly improved Wheeler and Wilson principle, 


r in THE NEW PATTERNS READY FOR INSPECTION. 
| 
} 








ne On | anufactured by Pollack, Schmidt, & Co. 

at The Movement is Soft, Silent, and without Vibration. 
n 0 For family use without a rival. 
cause KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
aging DEANSGATE & POLICE STREET, SOLE AGENTS. 

TP 

asi HE LITTLE WANZER, 
ng oo SEWING MACHINE, 
yarns, ice Four Guineas. 
ively This Machine on account of its Simplicity and Great 
| : Range of Work, has been adopted by the 
ronder ATIONAL COUNCIL ory EDUCATION 1x IRELAND 
ike to for all the National Schools, 


KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 
| DEANSGATE, POLICE STREET, & ST. ANN STREET. 
J | HAND SEWING MACHINES 
should From Three Guineas. 


r ont, | 











a mad y 
| IKENDAL, MILNE, & CO. 
“ah Sole Agents for the 

re CLEOPATRA, PRINCESS OF WALES, QUEEN 

I hope MAB, &e. 

er, and enn sastruction, noise!ess, and easily managed. 

pond — ATE, POLICE STREET, &8T. ANN STREET. 

| sweet y » ~ ; ~ Ne Al Pil Pl 

ae ANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, and 

| i T8.—On gu SHIRE RAILWAY.—EASTER HULI- 

such § I to i OTTRAM Oe, F RIDAY, 7th April, Cheap Tickets 
| famed as iM, HADFIELD, and GLOSSOP, will be 
pat Peet From Manchester (London Road 

Jos pation on A pow and Ardwick at 150 p.m. ; re- 


Py ossop at 7 40 and 8 58 p.m., Hadfiel 
— 90pm., and Mottram at 7 Seand9 10 a 
4FR8 FOR THE DouBLe JOURNEY: 
eo. Mn 
a Ral oF Glossop. 2s. 6d. ls. 8d. 
tenon tation, R. G. UNDERDOWN, 
| Matchester, March, 1871. General Manager. 
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ALEXANDRA HALL, PETER-ST. 
THE GREATEST COMPANY OUT OF LONDON. 


TH NG 

THE GORILLA, or MAN MONKEY, 

THE GORILLA, or MAN MONKEY, 

THE GORILLA, or MAN MONKEY, 
whose performances on the Tight Rope, a la Blondin, 
have been productive of the most intense astonish- 
ment to crowded audiences during the it week. 

Also, Messrs. TOWNSEND ov GRAHAM, 

Eccentric Ethiopians, from the Oxford, London ; Miss 
MARION ISAACS, to whom an ovation is nightly 
accorded ; Mr. MARK ALBERTS, Comedian and 
Author ; Miss JANET RICHARDS, ‘Serio-comic ; 
Mr. RICHARD HALES, Comic; GRAND BALLET, 
by, a Troupe, 16 in number, &c. 

Mon next, return of the MARVELLOUS 
LENTONS, Premier Gymnasts of the world, who 
created such a furore on the occasion of their last visit 
to Manchester. 


[WHE PEOPLE'S CONCERT HALL, 
LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LAST WEEK OF THE 
LBA WSON YFPAMILY. 


Mr. FRED HIBERNIER, 
Versatile Comic. 


Mr. W. MARCHANT, 
Miss EMMA MARCHANT, 
Duettists, 


Miss ROSA HALES, 
Ballad Vocalist 
ORION & MATHILDE. 
MR. TED. BROWN, 
The eccentric Nigger. 


NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! 
THE FINAL CONTEST 
OF THE 
GRAND COMIC CONTEST, 
Will take place this day (Thursday). 


OPEN ON GOOD FRIDAY AT FIVE O'CLOCK. 


NOVELTIES FOR SPRING, 
T RICHARD BATEMAN’S, 
18 & 2) OLDHAM-STREET, & DALE STREET. 
We respectfully beg to announce that we are THIS 
DAY submitting the Newest Foreign and British 
PRODUCTIONS for the mt Season in 
RICH PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS. 
FRENCH SILK AND CLOTH JACKETS. 
VELVET JACKETS. 
NOVEL DESIGNS IN SHAWLS. 
FOREIGN COSTUMES. 
MADE-UP DRESSES. 
FANCY PETTICOATS, 
DRESS FABRICS, in New Colours, 
ELEGANT MILLINERY BONNETS, 
TRIMMED STRAW BONNETS. 
HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, &c. 
RICHARD BATEMAN, 
18 and 20 OLDHAM-STREET and DALE STREET. 


pause THORNTON, Jun., 
e WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 

103, STOCKPORT ROAD ye apy ee re 
having recently commen business on his own ac- 
count, respectfully solicits the support of his neigh- 
bourhood. For many years ted with a leading 
family house in the county, of over one hundred years’ 
standing, and bi ve direct from 
the producer, he is in a position enter into an 
honourable competition with the leading houses in 


town, 

If, therefore, the neighbouring gentry would kindly 
favorr him with one trial, he trusts they will never 
have occasion to regret the encouragement thus given 
to a young beginner. 

SPECIALITIES, 
Finest Imported Marsala..................208, per doz. 
Dinner Wine, guaranteed a pure Sherry ..308. per duz. 
Irish and Scotch Whiskies........18s. and 21s, per gal, 


THE QUEEN'S . 
BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 


: SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES : 95, BRIDGE ST., MANCHESTER. 


Annual Income, nearly £400,000. Amounts received 
at five per cent interest. 
Amounts not exceeding £50 repaid upon demand, 
Advances promptly made upon F old and Lease- 
hold securities, 
epets, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 
ces, 

















HATS, 


THE NEWEST STYLES AND BEST VALUE, 


aT 


J. MURGATROYD’S, 
198, DEANSGATE, 


OPPOSITE JACKSON’S ROW. 


HEALTH! DELICACY !! ECONOMY !!! 


MAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


NWOTICE. 
(Read this with care and attention. ] 


HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 
SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 
oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 
pounds being yearly produced. (25,000,000.) 
Our Semoiiya is the staple food in France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England. It 


has obtained 
24 PRIZE MEDALS 

in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is pronounced by the most eminent mem- 
bersof the Medical Profession, both in Londen and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn Flour (which are only Starch), or any farina- 
ceous food already introduced inte this country. See 
Dr. Hassall’s Analytical Report. 

N.B.—Being determined to maintain its reputation, 
we again CAUTION the public that an imitation, to 
which a falee and ridiculous name has been given, is 
introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to realise extra profits, and who adver- 
tise in favour of that article the qualitics possessed by 
our Semolina. 

As a proof of our assertion, we challenge a com- 
parison by analysis between our Semo.ina and the so- 
called Pearlina. 

al 7 
M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is solely the heart 
of the very best Wheat. 


jpegs SEMOLINA 
is richer than any other farinaccous food, in 
nitrogenous matter and gluten, Indis- 
pensabie in the bone and muscu 
formation, 


peearaas SEMOLINA. 
? Highly recommended by the 
Faculty for Children and nvalida. 


wee’ tans SEMOLINA 


ro Is extremely nourishing 
and easily digested. 


M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 


makes delicious Puddings, 
Z Biancmange, Custards, and Pastry. 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 
Unequalled for thickening 
Soups and Beef Tea, 
YAR’S SEMOLINA 
is the test delicacy, pre- 
pared as gruel, for Break- 
fast and Supper. 

















> | 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is very economical. 
May be used with or without Milk. 
Recipes on each Package. 
6d lb. jn Packet, 8d. in Canister. 
told by all Chemists, Grovers, &c. 


=O Mint Zz. 
AYAR’S HOMINY, 
produced from the best Indian Maize, without 
any adu'teration obtained by grinding, is far superior 
to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 
couutry, which is only Starch obtained by a process of 
washing, which deteriorates eutirely the quality, and 
is sold at a very bigh price. 

Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 
Wholesale at MAYAR’'S, 36, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town, 


= =| = 
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& FRANKS’ UMBRELLAS 


FOX'S Celebrated FRAMES, and Are Unequalled for QUALITY, DURABILITY, and PRICE. 
7, SWAN STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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_ tm om thon: em on ye 


Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 


@ 4, 


The Best and Cheapest Paper Hangings in Manchester. 


@orRrnwenswus Smt eE rs, 


SEWING MACHINES,—THE GREATEST VARIETY OF THE BEST CLASS AT I 
SEWING SILKS, THREADS, COTTON, NEEDLES, OIL, AND EVERY REQUISITE FOR SEWING MACHINES.—REPAIRS PROMPTLY & 


J. HOLROYD PRACTICAL MACHINIST, 159, GREAT JACKSON STREET, HULME 











THE SPHINX. 


APRIL & stn, 











| eulty of breathing in Asthma. 


| the depot 





ARPETS. 
ARPETS. 


R. H. GIBSON. 
R. H. GIBSON. 
ARPETS. R. H. GIBSON. 
(ARF UTS. R. H, GIBSON. 
(\ARPETS.—R. H. GIBSON has just 
J purchased 500 PIEC2S, and will sell them at 
re 8 that will both please as well as astonish. Good 
‘apestry Brussels, 2s. 4$d., extra quality, 2s. 9d. ; 500 
Pieces Best Handloom Brussels, 3s, 4}d. ; 
Rugs, at 12s. 6d. HALF PRICH. 
90 to 96, STRETFORD ROAD. 
| permeate R. H. GIBSON. 
URNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 
Ue t TURE R. H. GIBSON. 


JURNITURE.- 


350 Axminster 


— Drawing-Koom Suite 
complete, from 8 to 40 guiness; Dining-Room 

Suites, in eather, from 10 guineas, in real morocco, 19 

guineas; Dining Tables, extra leaf and screw, 39s. 6d. 

to 10 guineas; Walnut Chiffonniers, with late glass 

backs and doors, 5 guineas; Marble Slab Washstands, 

2is,; Large Mirrors, 40s, to £5. 

78, OLDHAM BT. ; 90 to 96, § STRETFORD ROAD. 


EDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON, 
EDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON. 
EDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON. 


EDROOM 
FURNITURE. R. 


BEDR JOM } R. 


H. GIBSON. 


H. GIBSON. 

EDROOM GIBSON 
B FURNITURE.) __ BR iE. r BSON. 
BE DROOM FURNITURE.—R. H. 
GIBSON, for BEDSTEADS in wood, iron, aud 
brass, fitted with furniture and bedding complete. 
Suites for bedrooms from 10 guineas. See Illustrated 
Catalogue. Houses completely oe in three days. 

R. H. GIBSON, 
90, 92, 94, 96, Stretford Road, aa 78, ‘Oldham Street. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 
EFFECTUALLY or no CHARGE. 
W. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
ALBERT WORKS, 14, CITY ROAD, 


MANCHESTER, 
House Painters, Reratrers OF Property, &c. 


FURNITURE. J 





“NOTIC E OF REMOVAL. 


\ ILLIAM LORD (late of 15, 
PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER), dealer in all 

kinds of Paraffin and Petroleum Lamps, and Lam 

Materials, Burning Oils, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail, 


| hereby informs his Customers and the Public generally 


that he has REMOVED to more commodious premises, 
No. 3, BROOM STREET (Continuation of New Brown 
Street), Three Doors from Shudehill (Lower End), 


i lie speees WINE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 


BRANCH, 19, BLAC ok STREET, 

MANCHESTEI 

6s. 6d. per onli, or 13s. per dozen ; 
Champagne, 25s. 8. per dozen, 


DEPILATORY. | 


\ ELLS’ DEPILATORY 
is the only effectual remedy for the immediate 
and permanent removal of superfluous hair from the 
face, arms, neck, &c. This preparation effects its 
purpose almost instantaneously, without pain or injury 
to the most seusitive skin. Full particulars on receipt 
of a stamped directed envelope. Joan We tts, 113, 
Euston-street, near Hampstead-road, London. N.B. 
Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 
the nobility and !adies of rank who have tried this 
marvellous remedy, 


H ETHERINGTON’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


The best and safest remedy for conghs; relieve« the d M- 





Port and Sherry, 
Claret, 11s. ; 


To be had from most respectable 
chemists and confectioners, in 3d. and 64. boxes; or, direct from 
HETHERINGTON, wholesale confectioner, 14, 
Lower Mosley Street, Manchester.—7/b parcels carriage paid to 
anypart of the kingdom. 








HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


AND OINTMENT. 


During piercing winds and excessive variations of 
temperature every one is more or less liable to internal 
and external disease. Throat, chest, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, and skin all suffer in some de , but may be 
relieved by be Pile in this Ointment, aided by pro’ 
doses of the Pills, for administering which fait 
directions accompany each box; in truth, any one 
who thoroughly masters Holloway’ 's “instructions” 
will, in remedying disease, exchange the labour of an 
hour for the profit of a lifetime. All bronchial, pul- 
monary, and t: t disorders require that the Ointment 
should be thoroughly well rubbed upon the skin twice 
a day with considerable briskness, and great persistence 
and regularity. 











-WHELPTON’ “3 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
elitirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in tl of i in diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, : and Kidneys; and in all 
skin complaints are one of the best medicines ye 

Sold in boxes price 74d., 1s. 1}d., aud 2s. 9d. each, Lf 
G. Wnetrton & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Stree 
London; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


ypaines: PILLS are a sure specific for 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
COMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &c. They give immediate relief 
in cases of PERSISTENT COUGH, ASTHMA, CON- 
, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, ‘RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 
they have been in use for upwards of half a century, 
and thousands have testified to the benefits experienced 
by their use. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines at ls. 1}d., s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box. 











ERSONS troubled with 
CORNS and WARTS should at 
rocure a bottle of ROBINSON’S 

PAT NT CORN SOLVENT, which 
never fails to quickly remove *them.— 
Sold in bottles at 7}d. and 13}d. each, 
. RO mist, Pendleton; 
JEWSBURY, MOTTERSHEAD, & CO., 
Market Street’; and most Chemists. 


NEW RoYA L ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
podrome), PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


N EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
podrome) the Luxurious Lounge and Promenade. 


EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 


podrome). The Drawing Room of the North. 


N EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
podrome). Grand VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERT. _ 
EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
hs podrome). The FLYING LEONIS TO-NIGHT, 
at Nine. 


N FEW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
podrome). FRED EVANS'S NEW BALLET 
TO- NIGHT, at Ten. 


N EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late | Hip- 
/ J podrome). The VILLAGE TORMENT TO-NIGHT 
at Ten. ESi2 eee 
EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
'podrome). Grand MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT 
TONIGHT, oe e 
EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
Po pet. Luxurious Lounge, 1s.; Private 
EW ROYAL ALHAMBRA (late Hip- 
podrome). New and Recherché ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, MONDAY NEXT. 

















yams ORIEN 
ROSE CREAM, extr 
from the choicest ro 
ion rec eies 
a 
use of pomades) to the 


appear 
Scld by all chemists in b 
at is., 2s. 6d., and 58. ead 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, Balt 
Street, oes 
E.C.; 
ais heater Road, 


—— 


MATHER’ S ROYAL BALSAMIC 
PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army.and Nay 
at Scutari Geaptied .—Sold by all eee he) at ld, 4. 
4d., 6d., and each. Caution: Eve — 

eal signature, trade-mark, and address on ot 





ATHES: Ss IMPROVED. INFANTS 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWAR 

FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and - 

versally admitted to be the most simple, ¢ 

— —Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s,, 18, 

2s. each. 





(Established 40 Years.) 
QTAR TON’S Celebrated COUGH PILIS 


for 
are universally acknowledged to be the best 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, —— 
Bronchitis, Coneumeiee, and all diseases of t 
and lungs. —W. MATHER, 14, Bath Street, t, Newgut 
Street, London ; and 109, Chester Road, Manchestet 


In bo: at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
"Capries.—“ wo ATHER, Chester Road, Ma 


chester,” on the Ba a. round every bis 


Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps. 
iii 


TIN E F LA \VOURED STROM 
BEEF TEA at about 2d. a 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT © Meat, 
Baron Liebig the Inventors Signature on 

being the 4 —— ° eer 


ted by Joun Heywoop, of the Grange, ¥ 
“pried Stretford, a td <r Pristiog 
nD Hall Road. an —. » “pal Py 
1871. 














